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a A 


Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 90.) 

After this she gradually withdrew from the 
Methodist Society, and became increasingly sen- 
sible that it was her religious duty tv profess 
with Friends, which she was strengthened open- 
ly to acknowledge in language and demeanor, 
about the middle of the year 1773. This im- 
portant event, and the deep exercises by which 
it was preceded, are thus stated in my dear 
mother’s own narrative : 

“The active zeal of the people I loved, 
and had joined, now appeared to me irrecon- 
cilable with that self-abasement, and utter in- 
ability to move without holy help, which I 
experienced. I had nothing but poverty and 
weakness to tell of; and when, from the force 
of example, I did speak,*-my little strength 
was rather diminished than increased. Indeed, 
I found little but in quietude and inward at- 
tention,and when centered here, I had all things, 
because I possessed the good itself. Thus was my 
mind drawn from all creatures, without the help 
of any, to the Creator and source of light and 
life, who, to finish his own work, saw meet to de- 
prive me of my health; this happened in the 
year 1773, about the time of my dear father’s 
death, on whom I closely attended through a 
lingering illness, wherein he said to me, ‘O, 
Polly! I had rather see you as you are, than 
mathrone.’ I believe he died in peace. My 
complaints threatened my life, being consump- 
tive, but I felt no way anxious respecting the 
termination. I was weaned from all creatures, 
but felt, beyond all doubt, that if life was pro- 
longed, were there no Quaker on earth, I must 

one in principle and practice; but being 
determined if the work was of God, He him- 
telf should effect it, I read not any book of 
their writing. Being uttterly unable to go 
from home, I attended no place of worship, and 
conversed with very few, except my beloved 
and most intimate friend, Rebecca Scudamore,t 
and even to her were my lips sealed respecting 
the path pointed out to me; but after hesitating 
and shrinking many weeks from using the plain 


*This alludes to the practice of disclosing individ- 
ual experience in class meetings of the Methodist 

lety. 

t This friend was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, and highly esteemed, as a woman of distinguished 
piety and deep spiritual experience. A short account 
— life was printed at Bristol about thirty years 





language, wherein the cross was too great to be 
resignedly borne, she told me her fixed belief, 
that I ought to use it, and that my disobedience 
caused her great suffering, or to that effect: I 
then told her, I was convinced of its being re- 
quired, but, that if giving my natural life would 
be accepted, I was ready to yield the sacrifice. 
My health grew worse, and every act-of trans- 
gression increased my bodily weakness; until 
feeling all was at stake, in the very anguish of 
my spirit, I yielded: and addressing my be- 
loved and hitherto affectionate mother, in the 
language of conviction, my sufferings grew ex- 
treme through her opposition; but never may 
my soul forget the precious influence then ex- 
tended. The very climate I breathed in was 
sweet, all was tranquil and serene, and the evi- 
dence of heavenly approbation beyond express- 
ion clear; so that this temporary suffering from 
mistaken zeal, seemed light, comparatively ; 
and indeed, all was more than compensated by 
future kindness, when light shone about that 
dear parent’s dwelling. My health mended, I 
soon got to meetings, and though ignorant of 
the way Friends had been led, or some peculiar 
testimonies they held, the day of vision clearly 
unfolded them one after another, so that obe- 
dience in one matter loosened the seal to an- 
other opening, until I found, as face answered 
face in a glass,so did the experience of enlight- 
ened minds answer one to the other. I here 
remember the strong impression I received of 
the want of rectitude and spirituality, respect- 
ing the payment of tithes or priest’s demands; 
feeling great pain in only handing, at my 
mother’s request, a piece of money, which was 
her property, to some collectors for this purpose, 
so delicate and swift is the pure witness against 
even touching that which defileth.” 

Her relations left no means untried to dis- 
suade her from a profession which involved so 
much self denial, and seemed, in their view, to 
frustrate every prospect of worldly advantage ; 
and her mother considering her change as the 
effect of temptation, was in hopes the interfer- 
ence of the minister of the parish would prove 
helpful, and accordingly promoted their having 
an interview; but this did not produce any 
alteration, neither was it very satisfactory to 
either party. The clergyman very strongly 
censured her for having taken so important a 
step without first consulting him, to which she 
replied, that not feeling at liberty to confer 
with flesh and blood, even by consulting her 
own inclinations, she dared not seek any human 
counsel, and was endeavoring to act in simple 
obedience to the discoveries of Divine light in 
her own soul. Upon leaving her, he presented 
a book, which he enjoined her to read, but upon 
looking at the title, “A Preservative from Quak- 
erism,” she pleasantly observed, “ It is too late, 
thou shouldest have brought me a restorative.” 
In the midst of this opposition, she was much 
encouraged by the sympathy and Christian ad- 
vice of Elizabeth Johnson, a conspicuous and 
valuable member of the Methodist society. This 
friend had frequently visited her during her 





illness, and once when she was thought near 
her end, after spending a considerable time in 
silence by the bedside, solemnly addressed her 
in the following language: “I do not believe 
that your Heavenly Father is about to take 
you out of the world, but I believe you are 
called to make a different profession; you are 
not led as the Methodists are, but are designed 
to become a Quaker.” This, though very strik- 
ing and of an encouraging tendency, did not 
produce any acknowledgment of what was then 
passing in the conflicted mind of the invalid, 
who, however, continued to derive comfort from 
the visits of this valuable acquaintance; and 
has often mentioned the sweet and strengthen- 
ing influence of which she was at times sensible, 
when no words passed between them, as well as 
the tender and maternal interest which she 
afterwards manifested, when the view she had 
expressed was realized, by her young friend 
publicly avowing religious sentiments different 
from her own. 

The state of her mind at this important 

period, will be best set forth by a further ex- 
tract from the memoir already alluded to: 
“T now kept constantly to the meetings 
of Friends, and began to feel a settlement of 
mind in real peace, which my tossed state for 
several years had caused me only transiently 
to possess ; or at least, not in the degree of which 
I now partook; not that all the work seemed 
requisite to commence anew, for assuredly Christ 
had been raised in my heart, though until now 
the government was not wholly on his should- 
ers; but by this unreserved surrender to his 
pure guidance, the mystery of godliness was 
beginning to open in increasing light and pow- 
er, and that spirituality which had been discov- 
ered was now in a measure possessed. The view 
I had been affected with on my first convince- 
ment, now cleared, and appeared so near being 
realized, that my mind, almost without interrup- 
tion, dwelt under so awful a covering, that even 
all conversation impressed me with fear, and I 
was held in deep inward attention for, and to, 
the revealings of life. In religious meetings I 
was for some time frequently affected even to 
trembling, when matter would present to my 
mind, as though I must deliver it, though sel- 
dom more than a very little; notwithstanding 
the love I felt was so universal, that I wanted 
all to be reached unto, but for this family, the 
Society of Friends, among whom I had tasted 
the soul-sustaining bread; Oh! how did I long 
for them and their good. 

“About this season, from a settled conviction 
of rectitude, I applied to be received into mem- 
bership; and thought I might, when this privi- 
lege was granted, feel more strength should this 
solemn requiring be continued ; but though my 
way was made so easy, that one visit only was 
ever paid me on this account, Friends being 
quite satisfied in their minds respecting the 
work begun in me; yet while the previous de- 
liberation in “the meeting took place, the fire of 
the Lord so burned in my heart, that I dared 
not but speak with my tongue. For several 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Communism in lowa. 
THE ICARIAN COMMUNITY. 


meeting days I hesitated, not from wilful diso- 
bedience, but awful fear to move in so great a 
work, and felt consequent poverty, though not 
severe condemnation; but one day, about the 
Eleventh Month, I think, in the year 1773, sit- 
ting with Friends in their meeting-house in the 
Friars, Bristol (I had once in a little country 
meeting moved before, but never here where 
the cross was great indeed), my spirit bowed in 
awful reverence before the God of my life, and 
a few words so settled, that I could not any 
way shake them from me. I sat and trembled 
exceedingly, and desired to be excused, till a 
valuable Friend from America, Robert Willis, 
then on a religious visit to that city, stood up, 
and spoke so encouragingly to my state, that 
when he closed I stood on my feet, and the 
words impressing my mind, seemed to run 
through me as a passive vessel; he almost 
instantly kneeled down, and supplicated for 
the preservation of the little ones, saying, ‘ Thou 
hast brought to the birth, and given strength 
to bring forth, &c. I could not stand while he 
was thus engaged, being as though my whole 
frame was shaken through the power of Truth. 
When meeting closed, 1 got as quickly as I 
could out of it, and walked a back way home, 
with such a covering of sweet peace, that I felt 
the evidence indisputably clear, that if I were 
then called out of time, an everlasting inherit- 
ance was sure: the whole creation wore the aspect 
of serenity, and the Creator of all things was 
my friend. Oh! on my return home and re- 
tiring to my chamber, how sweetly precious 
did the language, addressed to the holy patri- 
arch in an instance of obedience, feel to my 
spirit, and it was indeed sealed by Divine pow- 
er, ‘Because thou hast been fuithful in this 
thing, in blessing I will bless thee, &c., &c. 
None of my family knew of this matter, and I 
strove to appear cheerful, which indeed I could 
in the sweet feeling of life ; but so awful was the 
consideration of what was thus begun, that 
solemnity was also my garment, and I wished 
to be hid from the sight of every one. My 
body being very weak, the exercise and agita- 
tion greatly affected me, and I was that night 
taken alarmingly ill, but in a few days recov- 
ered, and got again to meetings. Friends mani- 
fested great tenderness towards me, and though 
not frequently, I sometimes said a few words in 
the same simplicity I first moved, and once or 
twice ventured on my knees; after which exer- 
cises, I mean all of this nature, I felt quiet and 
easy, but never partook in the like degree as 
before recited of Divine consolation.” 
(To be continued.) 
































































Etienne Cabet, the founder, was born at Dijon, 
France, 1788. Although the son of a cooper, he 
obtained an education and became a famous 
lawyer in Paris, but in those excitable times he 
became involved in political troubles, and thus 
lost his practice. In 1830, he threw himself 
heart and soul into the revolution, and in 1834 
was rewarded with a seat in the lower chamber. 
His radical views cost him his seat, and he was 
exiled for five years, going to England. Here 
he spent his time in study, and in 1840 was so 
imbued with communism that he wrote a book 
on that subject called “A Voyage to Icaria,” 
which pictured an ideal life on an island where 
communism was carried out. While living in 
London, Cabet met Owen, who at that time at- 
tracted world-wide attention. America and com- 
munism was the subject, and Cabet then made 
up his mind to formulate his plans and carry 
them out on this side of the Atlantic. Return- 
ing to France, he called all his admirers together 
and proposed a departure to America, where all 
they hoped for would be more than realized. 
In the same year a large number departed, and 
as they were leaving, put their property into a 
common fund, and made Cabet director for ten 
years, he to remain in France for some time and 
advertise the scheme. They set sail from Havre, 
and were bound for New Orleans. 

Through an agent, one million acres of land 
had been purchased about thirty miles from 
Dallas, Texas, but the sale was fraudulent. The 
locality was unfortunate, and but little com- 
munication could be had with the outside world, 
so they soon returned to New Orleans, sick and 
discouraged, expecting their leader to come. In 
1849 Cabet and a few followers arrived, and the 
whole number now consisted of five hundred, 
who were willing to go where the leader dictated, 
and “to prove to the world that a community 
based on solidarity, is realizable and _ possible.” 
It was impossible to live on their land in Texas, 
and the little money they possessed had been 
paid on the land they had purchased. Quarrels 
soon arose. Some stayed in New Orleans, while 
a great many returned to France. About three 
hundred still remained faithful to Cabet. 

Good fortune favored the pioneers, for just as 
Brigham Young was leaving Nauvoo, Illinois, 
for Utah, the Icarians came and took possession 
of eight hundred acres of land, a mill and a dis- 
tillery, for a nominal rent. Here they prospered 
and soon they had a membership of five hun- 
dred. Schools were kept up, a newspaper was 
printed, and a large library was also obtained. 
This was only a temporary place, so in 1853 
more than three thousand acres of land was 
purchased in Iowa, while at Nauvoo they had 
property valued at $65,000. Success dawned 
upon the Icarian band; with prosperity came 
also difficulties before unknown. 
failure and disappointment they were willing to 
submit to the authority of one man, but when 
good fortune came, the desire to rule became 
stronger, no one was willing to submit to the 
authority of any one else. 

Finally a charter was obtained, and Cabet was 
again elected President, although there was al- 
ready much opposition. It was not until 1856 that 
the real trouble broke out, when Cabet and one 
hundred and eighty of his party abandoned the 
community in order to found a new branch, 
where he could be able to carry out his own 
plans without being frustrated by a hostile ma- 





Ebenezer Miller, when on his death-bed, in 
the year 1800, expressed to some who visited 
him, that his love for Friends, and desire for 
their prosperity, was as great during his bodily 
weakness as at any period of his life. In his 
retired hours, he was frequently in a state of 
mourning, expressing that the low and declining 
state of many Friends from that lively exercise 
of mind arising from sincere devotion to serve 
the Lord, was cause of deep sorrow to him; 
and that it was sealed to his understanding, that 
truth and righteousness would have shined with 
much greater brightness, had it not been for the 
captivating influence of the love of this world, 
and the alluring prospects thereof; from a sense 
of which he was frequently observed fervently 
engaged in supplication to the Lord, that he 
would be pleased more and more to wean the 
minds of Friends from the things of this world, 
and gather them to the true fold of rest. 









en 


jority. In St. Louis, whither the party hag 
gone, Cabet died, without having been able ty 
put into practice the theories his imaginatiyg 
mind had worked out. 
lose courage, but in 1858 bought an estate called 
Cheltingham, lying six miles west of St. Louis 



















to thirty-five. 
price of farm products, and with financial sue- 
cess came new hope. Sheep, cattle and horses 





In times of 








The followers did not 


Again two parties arose; again the same old 


trouble—shall it be the rule of one man, o 
shall the power rest with all the members? Ip 
1859, forty-two of the minority left Cheltingham, 
preferring to struggle with the world instead of 
opposing a hostile 

The remainder were compelled to leave, with 
the inward feeling that the ideal communistie 
life they had struggled to attain had been only 
a delusion. 


faction in the community, 


The community at Nauvoo had been much 


weakened by the separation; suits about the 
property were carried on, as all the land had 
been deeded to Cabet. 
that the Illinois property was disposed of, and 
the last member crossed the river for Iowa. 


It was not until 1860 


By 1863 the number had dwindled down 
The civil war brought up the 


were raised, while farming and manufacturing 


were also carried on. By 1868 the membership 
was increased to sixty-eight, and the acreage to 
1700. 
their market place was only four miles away, 
Once more the outlook was bright—the bright- 
est it had been in Icaria’s history. 


In 1871 the railroad was laid, and now 


The old men who had shared their bread with 


the howling mob of Paris, who had experienced 
sickness and disappointment in Texas, who had 


passed through the internal strifes at Nauvoo, 


who had taken part in the early struggles in 


Iowa, these men had grown thoughtful ; they 


were no longer the bold, daring socialists of revo 


lutionary fame. They had long since given up 


their trained Utopian ideas of a corner in this 


world, where temptations, struggles and trials 
are unknown. But a younger generation had 


grown up to carry out the plans their fathers 


were about to lay down. The younger members, 
like so many others, were full of hope, courage 
and new ideas. They called themselves pro- 
gressive, and dubbed their fathers with the old 
epithets, “ conservative,” “ old-fogyish,” “ behind 
the times.” The old men were not willing to see 
their life-work fall without a struggle, neither 
would the younger ones yield without a blow 
for weal or woe. 

Equality is the corner-stone of communism; 
this, the old members had not carried out to 
the letter. Each family was given the ey 
of owning certain furniture, and also a little 
garden was set apart for each household. In 
these gardens they took a great deal of pride; 
here they cultivated fruits of various kinds, es 
pecially grapes. This fruit they could sell if 
they wished, and keep the money. Among com 
munists, as among others, we are not all alike, 
—so while one person had a fine garden and 
raised much fruit, another who was indolent 
would have little or nothing. This caused jeal- 
ousy and envy,and there were those who thought 
that this introduced too much of “ individuality 
and inequality,” two things which must be kept 
out of a community heal en just the opposite. 
It was proposed that these little gardens filled 
with grape-vines, apple trees and shrubbery 
should be destroyed. The owners objected, and 
the saddest struggle the community had ever 
witnessed ensued—the sons opposing their fath- 
ers. Arbitrators were called in, and it was de 
cided that one party should move a mile east 
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and settle, while the land should be divided 
equally, according to the number of membership 
ineach body. Soon other troubles arose—the 
old trials of leadership, freedom, equality. 

In 1879 the two parties organized again. The 
younger took the old village and incorporated 
under the old title, “The Icarian Community,” 
while the older ones moved one mile away and 
took the name of “ The New Icarian Community,” 
and it is this community we have to-day, num- 
bering at present only twenty-one, with a well- 
stocked farm of 1100 acres. In order to prevent 
further trouble the New Icarians organized as a 
partnership. 

The community is to last for ninety-nine 

ears, unless sooner dissolved by the consent of 
the members. The affairs are conducted by five 
directors chosen by the members every year. 

Such is a brief sketch of the Icarians in Iowa. 
Since 1853 they have toiled, suffered and planned. 
How far they on realized their dreams an out- 
sider cannot say. At no time were there more 
than five hundred, and perhaps in Iowa never 
more than three hundred, and now, forty years 
after their arrival, there are twenty-one who 
still cling to their creed with the enthusiasm of 
worshippers at Mecca. In several parts of the 
State there reside many Icarians, who, having 
left the society for various reasons, still their 
faith in communism is as strong as ever. 

Barrurntius L. Wick. 

Norway, Lowa. 





Of One Blood. 


A year or two ago, a desperate fight took 
place between the workmen of three coal mines 
in Pennsylvania. There was no cause for it 
but the difference of nationality between the 
gangs. Poles and Hungarians were arrayed 
against the Irish and Germans. 

A superintendent who had lived many years 
among the miners said to a visitor: “There is 
no hope that they ever will be reconciled. It 
is a contest of race; the antagonism is in their 
blood. An Irishman and a Hungarian hate 
each other by instinct, as a dog does a cat.” 

In the first week of February in this year, 
amine was submerged at Jeansville. Most of 
the miners at work, some of them Irish, and 
some Poles and Huns, were killed by the foul 
alr. 

All operations were stopped, and a rescue 
party of sixty men set to work to discover the 

odies of the victims. The whole country side 
was moved with horror and pity. 

On the twentieth day, it was found that four 
of the men were still alive, having been impris- 
oned for nearly three weeks without food in a 
“breast” or hole in the mine, four feet square. 
They were Hungarians and Poles. 

The rescuing party, Irishmen, Americans and 
Germans, in a frenzy of zeal, pushed into the 
harrow gangway leading to this living tomb, 
and six times were driven back fainting, by the 
deadly black damp. 

Each man knew that he remained in the 
gangway at the peril of his life, but not one 
turned back. At the eighth attempt they 
reached the breast, and found the men still 
breathing. They could not walk, and the gang- 
way, two hundred feet long, was too narrow to 
allow of their being carried out. 

The rescuers devised a plan. They lay down 
on their backs in the long passage. The feet of 
one man touched the head of another, and so, 
stifled by the fatal damp, and nearly covered 
by water, they passed the unconscious victims 


over their own bodies to the mouth of the gang- 
way. 


Outside the opening, Roman Catholic priests 


and Protestant clergymen, physicians, nurses, 
laborers, and delicate women in great numbers, 
stood waiting breathless. 
of rescuers appeared. The men were covered 
with mud and blood, their miner’s lamps burn- 
ing in their hats. But they carried the rescued 


By and by the line 


men, and were met with sobs and tears of joy. 
By one impulse the great crowd began to sing 
the doxology :— 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Irishmen, Hungarians, Americans, Poles and 
Germans thanked God in their hearts together 
that these poor brothers of theirs were still alive. 
For beneath all race difference, God “ hath made 
of one blood” all the peoples of the earth.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





Epiror or “ THE FRIEND :” 

I read with great satisfaction in THE Frrenp 
of Eighth Month 27th, the admirable paper by 
Cyrus W. Harvey on “ Inward Revelation the 
Primary Rule.” The resumé there given of the 
sentiments of so many thoughtful men—not of 
our religious Society, on that “characteristic 
doctrine,” as William Penn calls it, of the early 
Friends, the immediate influence of the Holy 
Spirit is an interesting and instructive one. 

In keeping with what is there said, perhaps 
what follows may not be without its value as 
also showing how strong a hold this doctrine 
has taken on other Christian professors. 

During the past summer I spent some days 
in Bala, Merionethshire, North Wales. While 
there, the commencement of the Calvanistic 
Methodist College took place, which I attended. 
Among other addresses made was one by Dr. 
McLaren, an eminent Congregationalist min- 
ister of Manchester, England. Many of the 
young graduates were intending to enter the 
ministry, and his remarks were addressed es- 
pecially to them. The address was apparently 
au extempore one, and was given with much 
simplicity, but with much earnestness. Speaking 
of “the power of the pulpit,” and of the con- 
ditions of ministerial efficiency, he gave as “the 
rough draft” of these conditions the words 
spoken by our Lord, respecting John the Bap- 
tist, “ What went ye out for to see—a reed 
shaken by the wind? a man clothed in fine 
raiment ?a prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet.” In the course of his 
remarks occurred these words: 

“ Another element of ministerial power is the 
consciousness of a prophet’s message. * * If 
a Christian minister is not conscious of a real 
inspiration, he had better hold his tongue for 
all time; for God moves upon many spirits as 

really and gives them their message as really as 
ever He did to his inspired servants of old. * * 
We must cultivate, if we are to do anything for 
the Master, the consciousness that He speaks in 
us. 
taking our words, our thoughts, our leading 


ideas and the like from our fellows, instead of 


going unto the Fountain head; and there are a 
great many of us of whom it is true in another 
sense than the original—they have forsaken the 
‘fountain of living waters, and have gone into 
the puddles of human traditions and other peo- 
ple’s notions. Go to God for yourself—and sit 
at his feet until you hear Him speak, and then 


‘ Lift up thy voice with strength ; liftit up. Be 
If a man has no other 
idea of a sermon than that he made it on Sat- 


not afraid” * 



















We are all apt to drop into the fault of 


urday; if it is nothing else than his thinking 
about Christian truth, it will have but very little 
influence on the people who listen to it; but if 
he feels that God has given him the word, there 
will be a power in his utterances that nothing 
else can give. That consciousness of a prophet’s 
message will color his whole manner of utter- 
ance. Prophets do not argue. They say, “Thus 
saith the Lord.” Prophets do not apologize; 
and prophets do not think about themselves, 
either. * * The efficiency of the minister is 
in direct proportion to the prominence of Jesus 
Christ in him.” 

After the exercises were over, I said to the 
speaker that I wished George Fox had been 
present—he would have heard much that he 
would have approved of. 

“Had George Fox been here,” said Dr. Mac- 
Laren, “ he should have been the speaker, and 
not 1;” “and,” he added, “I have loved to read 
George Fox’s Journal from my early youth.” 
It was pleasant to hear these words from this 
good and veverable man, and pleasant, too, when 
a little later, one of the company said, “the early 
Quakers were the pioneers of religious liberty 
in Wales. Their bones rest in our valleys, 
but their spirit is alive in our midst.”—And it 


is 80. JAMES J. LEVICK. 
Tenth Month 8rd, 1892. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Letter of William Kennard. 


[Since the publication in the Frrunp of the 
account of some of William Kennard’s journies 
in the service of the Gospel, we have received 
the following letter to a fellow minister, who 
was engaged in the same line of service. It 
gives a pleasing illustration of that sympathy 
and unity which bind together the servants of 
Christ, and lead then “to bear one another’s 
burthens.”—Ed. } 

Somerton, Third Month 17th, 1858. 

To R. E. P.:—My much esteemed friend. I 
may inform thee that it has at times crossed my 
mind for some weeks past to address a few lines 
to thee for thy encouragement in the arduous 
engagement in which thou art called towards 
the fulfilment of the ministry which thou hast 
received of the Lord, as a good steward of the 
manifold grace of God always waiting for 
Divine ability, which thou also knoweth and 
abideth on the watch tower. If any man min- 
ister, let him do it as of the ability which God 
giveth, that God in all things may be glorified 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and the good 
Shepherd who calls his own sheep by name, and 
when he puts forth will go before and open the 
way, unfolding those things which are myste- 
rious and only known as they are opened by 
the Lion of Judah’s princely tribe, who opens 
and no man can shut, shuts and no man can 
open. In these openings and shuttings there is 
Divine wisdom ; and a variety of states and con- 
ditions will be manifest from place to place, in 
‘the different circles of friends and families; 
and the states of individuals laid open in the 
light of the Lord. Words fitly spoken are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver. The humble 
and lowly-hearted ones, who are travelling 
Zionward seeking aun acquaintance with their 
Divine Master, even these meet with many 
Sanballats and Tobiases to dissuade the work 
of the Lord going on; the hands of these may 
be strengthened by instrumental means, and 
they [may] have cause to thank God and take 
courage ; and some are taking their flight in 
the airy regions of soaring aloft, decking them- 
selves with flashy and gay attire, and shun the 
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reach. 


I think the prophet called three times, “O 
Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of the 
Lord ;” and nothing but his piercing, quicken- 
ing word of power will reach these in their 
graves, and bring the dead to life. But even 
the graves are to give up the dead which are in 
them. And now in conclusion, dear friend, 
whatsoever thou finds called for at thy hands, 
do it with thy might, the might of power which 
thou mayest be afforded with from on high; 
and may the Lord bless and prosper his own 
work in thy hands! From first to last, I have 


had unity in the prospect of thy visit. 


theless, if the way should close before getting 
through, after waiting and weighing the mat- 


ter, it would be safe to return. 


And I may further add, that my mind seem- 
ed to enter inwardly into a travail of spirit, 
going and moving around with thee, but not in 
person ; and in this way we seem to be able to 
judge of what is right and will redound to the 
glory of the Lord in such embassy of service. 

From thy sincere, affectionate friend. 
WiILtiAm KENNARD. 


a 


The Early Christian Church. 


A late number of the Christian Advocate, of 
New York, contains an article written by Bishop 
Vincent, in which he relates a conversation, 
(probably imaginary) between a Methodist pas- 
tor, a Protestant Episcopal rector, and a Roman 


Catholic priest. He says :— 


“The Methodist pastor insisted that ‘the 
New Testament Church, the true Church of the 
first century, was a brotherhood of believers; 
that there were no ‘priests’ in it at all; that 
ministers and laymen were equals before God, 
kings and priests alike ; that in that early Church 
everything was simple, non-ritualistic, spontan- 
eous; that the believers met as brothers and 
sisters in Christ; that in those days there was 
no peculiar garb for the clergy, no candles or 
incense used in the worship—that everything, 
prayer, reading of Scripture, praise, experience, 
exhortation, preaching, centered in Christ as 


revealed in his word and by his Spirit.” 


The belief of the Bishop is expressed in the 
following sentences, which occur near the close 


of the article: 


“The ancient things of the Church are truth 
and faith and love; and the real presence of 
Christ is in the individual believer through the 


indwelling of the Holy Spirit.” 


“The true unity of the Church is to be found 
through the real presence of Christ in the in- 
dividual believer through the indwelling of the 


Holy Spirit.” 


—_——~71o_____—_. 


THE reason why the philosopher has so long 
sought God without finding Him, and the pious 
has found Him without long seeking Him, is 
this: the philosopher looks for God first in the 
skies; the pious man looks for Him first in his 


heart. 
———_———_so——_ 





THE best way to keep a dead secret is to leave 


it undone. 





cross of Christ; but even these sometimes, 
through the power of Gospel authority, have 
their wings broken, and, contrary to their own 
wills, are forced to yield unto the power which 
formerly cast out unclean spirits, and know 
their strong nature broken and overcome by 
grace. There are also other conditions of men, 
some who make a fair outside show of godliness, 
who are buried in the earth, the whole mind 
absorbed in earthly things; these are hard to 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


OUR POET. 


IN MEMORIAM. 





A shadow fell upon the land, 

By wing of Death the air was fanned, 
A star went out whose steady ray 
Shone from our opening gates of day ; 
A silence brooded all around, 

As ceased that sweet and silver sound 
Whose echo ever throbs and thrills 
Among the green New England hills. 


O minstrel voice! we’ve listened long 
Unto the music of thy song. 

The earliest strains our childhood heard, 
The notes our deeper feelings stirred, 

The words that soothed in sorrow’s hour, 
That brought the cheer of bird and flower, 
That taught full many a truth Divine, 

O Poet loved and gone, were thine. 


And we who in accord with thee 

Have worn the same phylactery, 

And found the simplest faith and creed 

To answer to the inmost need, 

Have felt an earnest glow of pride 

Thy gift and life hath justified ; 

Though all the world may claim thy powers, 
We still have loved to call thee ours. 


O, well the dusky brows may bend 
Above the ashes of their friend: 
And well may bow the sons of toil 
Upon the freshly riven soil ; 

So closely did thy spirit bind 

The woes and griefs of humankind 
Unto a breast that every groan 

Of others’ anguish made its own. 


A love of right, a scorn of wrong 

Grew with thy manhood deep and strong ; 
A sense of indignation warm 

Against oppression’s crushing arm, 

That with a clearer vision saw 

The beauty of a purer law, 

In every man howe’er decried 

A brother for whom Christ hath died. 


And well to thee was understood 

The charm of Nature’s varying mood ; 
The rhythm of her tuneful tongue 
Thy flowing numbers softly sung; 

The meaning of her secret thought 
Became with thy conceptions wrought, 
And thou within the sanctum thus 
Her sweet interpreter to us. 


But most we prize the soul-felt part, 
The altar-flame upon thy heart, 

The humble trust of depth profound, 
The love that knew no mete nor bound, 
That proved the gift bestowed on thee 
A consecrated one to be, 

Thy triumphs sacrificed complete, 

An offering at thy Saviour’s feet. 


And whether in thy tender “ Psalm,” 

Or down thy “River Path” of calm, 

Or in the chastened glow of mirth 

That glimmers on thy “Snowbound” hearth, 
Or with the light “Our Master” cast, 

Or pious hope that breathed “At Last,” 

We trace alike a Christian’s call, 

The faith that underlieth all. 


It matters not to thee thy name 
Hath won the meed of deathless fame, 
That scarcely yet the earth hath seen 
The fruitage of thy blossoming : 
To thee is now fulfilled desire, 
The stringing of the golden lyre; 
To us is left, with comfort rife, 
The benediction of thy life. 
DS. F. 


————_5- 


WERE a man sent out with sealed orders, and 
told that he must be ready for recall any mo- 
ment, would it not be folly for him to establish 
himself like a long resident in a house, with 
great preparations for the future? And are not 
we sent into this world liable any moment to be 
recalled by the Power that sent us here? 













For “THE FRIEND” 
CONSECRATION. 


BY JESSE EDGERTON. 





The sweet, sad story of the Cross 
To-night is fresh before me, 
Undimmed by all the passing years; 
And shimmering through the mist of tears 
Its influence hovers o’er me. 


The glory of unselfishness 
That crowned Christ’s life with beauty, 
Gleams down the ages, and to-day 
Illumines with its gentle ray 
Our lines of daily duty. 


His perfect manhood stands alone, 
Peerless, no humble splendor, 
August and dignified, yet mild, 
Touching the world, yet undefiled, 
Warm, sympathetic, tender. 


Lord of the Universe, He stood 
In meek and lowly station, 
A homeless wanderer in the street ; 
For us He trod with bleeding feet 
The desert of Temptation. 


Our sins upon his sinless soul 
Too deep for line and plummet, 
He dared the nameless agony, 
The blood drops in Gethsemane, 
The cross on Calvary’s summit. 


For us He trod the halls of Death, 
The Divine for the human! 
And taking with his hand of grace 
The vail from the Shekinah’s face, 
Gave us our soul communion ; 


That priceless gift, by which we come 
In touch with God, where feeling 
Our need of his omnipotence, 
We grasp his proffered hand from whence 
Comes the free touch of healing. 


So, holy Father, touch our hearts, 
That gratitude upwelling 
May bring us to the Saviour’s feet, 
With humble, chastened hearts made meet 
For thy Divine indwelling. 


Hold thou our hands and consecrate 

Our talents and our all to thee, 

In duty’s path, unto thy will 
Obedient, make and keep us stil] 

Thy children through the years to be. 
CotumMBIANA, O., Ninth Mo, 13th, 1892. 
InFLUENCE.—“I am only one, and have no 

influence.” Such is the plaintive wail, or snif- 
fling cant of hundreds of people calling them- 
selves Christians, hence they do little or nothing 
in the line of Christian work. Reader! Are 
you one of them? If so, what are you thinking 
about, or do you think at all, or only dream 
along the pathway of life? ‘Only one.” So 
it is; but always leave out one, and you will 
never get a hundred nor a thousand. Leave 
out the single grains, and there is no sand on 
the seashore. Leave out the single drops, and 
there is no rain, and leave out a single member, 
and the church is not complete. So stop your 
whimpering and whining; get up, go to work, 
and do what you can, be it much or little—do 
what you can. That is required of you. Be 
sides, you are either not sincere in what you say, 
or deceiving yourself. Suppose some brother 
were to answer you thus: “ Yes, brother (or 
sister), you are indeed a very poor critter, and 
have no influence!” How would you take it? 
Why, you’d get as mad asa hornet, and quickly 
show you had some pride and some temper if 
you had no influence. But the whole thing is 
false on its face. Every man and woman who 
is not a born idiot has more or less influence 
over their fellow creatures, and they are under 
solemn obligations to use that influence for the 
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henefit of others, and for this they must give 
account to God, and there will be no special 
jeading at his bar in the judgment day.—<St. 
Iouis Christian Advocate. 





For the “ FRIEND.” 

Gratitude is one of the few positive virtues 
among the numerous negative ones belonging to 
the moral code. Six, at least, of the rules of the 
decalogue are eine oe of vices rather than 
jncitements to benevolence and self sacrifice for 
others. The first enjoins love to God, and hence 
js characterized by Christ as the greatest of all 
the commandments. It may be said that the 
human heart is scarcely susceptible of true love 
and gratitude to the Almighty until in some de- 
ree renewed in holiness by the work of the 
Holy Spirit. It is this which opens the channels 
of that intercourse between the soul and its 
Creator which is essential to the true conception 
of the wealth of love flowing from our Heavenly 
Father to his children, and incites to a grateful 
acknowledgment of favors received, and loving 
service in return for the ineffable gift of salva- 
tion. “This is eternal life, that they might 
know Thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent.” “I have declared unto 
them thy name, and will declare it, that the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in 
them and I in them.” “We love Him because 
He first loved us.’ We may well suppose that 
it was his deep and humble gratitude to the 
Almighty for benefits received and sins forgiven 
which caused the royal Psalmist to be spoken 
of as “a man after God’s own heart ;” and _per- 
haps no part of the Scriptures so abound with 
sentiments of reverent praise and adoration to 
Jehovah as the Psalms. Do Christians of this 
age so cultivate and seek for this worshipful 
spirit as the benign and glorious Gospel of their 
Leader demands. Paul urged the converts of 
Thessalonica to “ rejoice evermore, pray without 
ceasing, and in everything give thanks.” I fear 
sometimes that we almost consider it the normal 
and right state of mind for the Saviour’s fol- 
lowers to groan and fret over the trials of this 
life, and the restraints of the cross, and that 
thanksgiving and rejoicing occupy very little 
of our thoughts and time. 

“ Ask and ye shall receive, that your joy may 
be full,” was the Lord’s word to his disciples, 
even when warning them of the persecutions 
which should overtake them for his sake. If 
ingratitude to an earthly benefactor is repre- 
hensible, how much more when manifested 
toward the Divine Author of all good! 

“Neither murmur ye as some of them (the 
Israelites) also murmured.” When depressed 
by adverse events, or physical infirmities, it is 
helpful to recount the favors of our past lives, 
and notice generally how far they overbalance 
the sorrows. And the Christian always has a re- 
source in affliction in remembering that “whom 
the Lord loveth He chasteneth;” and that these 
afflictions, when meekly received, work for us 


a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory, whilst we look not at the things that are 
visible to human ken, but at those which are 
unseen and eternal, with the eye of faith. 
Hannah Carson, a helpless paralytic, depend- 
ent on charity, who had been confined to her 
d for years, and who had no power to move 
body or limbs, blessed the Lord that she could 
move her eyes! She never repined, but seemed 
full of gratitude to God and her Christian 
friends for their kindness to her. The pardoned 
sinner never lacks motive for adoring praise to 
Him who hath loved him and washed him from 


sin in his own blood; and the language of the 
Saviour to the leper, who, on being healed at 
Jesus’ word, turned back, and with a loud voice, 
glorified God, and fell down at his feet, giving 
Him thanks, indicates how acceptable such ac- 
knowledgments are to the Redeemer. 


are thenine? Thereare not found that returned 
to give glory to God save this stranger. 
go thy way, thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


appropriate to the design of the writer: 












“Were there not ten cleansed? but where 
Arise, 


The familiar lines of a Christian poet seem 


“ Made a by thee, we love thee for that cause, 
For which we shunned and hated thee before. 
Then we are free. Then liberty, like day 
Breaks on the soul, and by a flash from heaven 
Fires all the faculties with glorious joy. 

A voice is heard that mortal ears hear not 

Till thou hast touched them ;’tis the voice of song, 
A loud hosanna sent from all thy works, 

Which he that hears it with a shout repeats, 
And adds his rapture to the general praise! 

In that blest moment, nature throwing wide 
Her vail opaque discloses with a smile 

The Author of her beauties: who, retired 
Behind his own creation, works unseen 

By the impure, and hears his power denied. 
Thou art the source and centre of all minds, 
Their only point of rest, eternal Word ! 

From thee departing they are lost, and rove 

At random, without honor, hope, or peace. 
From thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 

His strength to suffer, and his will to serve. 

But Oh, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown! 
Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 


ee 


A Noble Life. 


John Bost was one of nine sons of a Protestant 
minister of Bourges, France, and was himself a 
minister ; soon after he had finished his theologi- 
cal education he received a call to the little 
church of Laforce in Dordogne. A sketch of his 
life there as told in a private letter, is published 
in a periodical of 1871, and is as follows: 

The church to which he was called was a most 
disheartening place. Formerly the home of the 
most devout Huguenot traditions, it was now 
surrounded by Roman Catholic influences, and 
the church itself was dead, to all appearance, the 
pulpit having been long occupied by a rational- 
ist. John Bost commenced a Sunday School 
with but two scholars. But“ God does not des- 
pise the day of small things,” he wrote touching- 
ly. In five years he had so large a Sunday 
School, such an overflowing congregation, that 
they had to build a new house, the people pay- 
ing every farthing. 

John Bost had a heart that could never rest 
in success. He began to receive at the parson- 
age the young daughters of scattered Protestants, 
of Bible colporteurs or evangelists; also young 
girls exposed to the dangers of vice and corrup- 
tion. His house would not holdthem. So he 
built a house to hold fifty girls, went long, hard 
journeys to beg for funds, paid every cent. and 
on the 24th of Fifth Month, 1848, the “Famille 
Evangelique,” his first asylum was opened ; and 
since that time more than four hundred young 
girls have been received there. 

One day, by some chance, the “ Famille Evan- 
gelique” received a poor girl, who, they were 
told, was wanting in intelligence. Her guard- 
ians had deceived John Bost, fearing she would 
not be received. When he discovered the truth 
that she was an idiot, he said: “ What was I 
to do with this poor creature? Could I send 
her back to her wicked parents? I kept her, 
but in my own house. From this circumstance, 


it occured that I had continual applications for 
the admission of the sick, orphan, idiot and blind 
children from all parts. 
to make a school and an hospital of the ‘Famille’ 
at the same time. 
poor children, far sadder than that of those 
whom we received at the ‘Famille,’ weighed 
heavily on my heart. 


But it was impossible 


However, the lot of these 


I saw clearly it would 
be necessary to open another asylum, but my 
courage failed me. I was not wanting in faith, 
but I dreaded the prudential difficulties of Chris- 
tians. ‘You are undertaking too much; you 
will weary your friends; you will sink under 
your labors.’ These and many similar speeches 
were uttered, which, however, could never des- 
troy those sublime words. ‘ And they went forth 
and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the Word with signs follow- 
ing.” My decision was made. 

em Ue One morning the post 
brought me a letter. After family prayer I 
begged my servant to remain in my study. 
The following was our conversation : 

‘Ton!’ 

‘Sir?’ 

My heart beat violently; there was a long 
silence. ‘Ton, you know Louison, the idiot?’ 

‘ Yes ; and I like her very much.’ 

‘Ton, I have just received this letter: ‘ Dear 
friend :—A little monster of five years has just 
been picked up on a dung hill. She is a fright- 
ful idiot, her mother is in prison. Please find 
her an asylum.’ I looked at my poor servant 
but, her countenance fell, and she was already 
beginning to understand that her master was 
about to open his little paradise to idiots, while 
she for her part, felt she would be foolish enough 
to become the friend of these imbeciles. 

‘Well, sir!. 

‘Well, Ton, between us we will save these 
creatures. Jesus will enable us to do so.’ 

After a moment’s silence my good servant re- 
plied, ‘ With the help of God’s grace, I will do 
what I can.’” 

John Bost and his good servant had such suc- 
cess with their idiots, in developing their dor- 
mant faculties and nursing their affections, that 
the parsonage became crowded ; (he had given 
up to them his parsonage, built for him by 
friends in England and Scotland) and he was 
again obliged to leave home, beg for money, 
and on the Ist of First Month, 1855, “ Bethesda” 
was dedicated to the Lord. 

For years he worked unremittingly, preaching 
to his large congregation, watching over his 
asylums, and one would surely have said his 
hands were full to overflowing. But it seemed as 
if every asylum he founded necessitated another. 

Hitherto the “ Famille” and “ Bethesda ” 
contained only girls. They had become dear 
to the churches of France, and so it happened 
that John Bost was continually receiving appli- 
cations for boys. Poor, lame, imbecile boys 
were always turning to Laforce, hoping for en- 
trance there, but going away sad at heart after 
the invariable answer, “ Bethesda receives only 
girls.” John Bost writes, “I placed all the 
letters of application on my desk with the earn- 
est desire that they should be always before my 
eyes, as calls from God ‘to comfort those who 
mourn. ” 

After many months, one case was presented, 
the details of which are too painful to relate. 
No hospital nor asylum in France or Switzer- 
land would receive the boy. John Bost could 
not receive him without compromising the ex- 
istence of “ Bethesda.” When the unfortunate 
child heard the decision, he squatted on the 
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floor of the unhealthy hole where he met only 
blows and cruelty in addition to his other suf- 
ferings, and exclaimed in accents of despair. 
“ Are not boys worth as much as girls? ” 

This reply was sent to John Bost in a letter. 

He was on a circuit of duty through his large 
parish, when he received it. He tore a leaf 
from his note book, and wrote these words, 
“Come, my poor friend; boys are worth as 
much as girls.” Returning to post his letter, 
his servant, surprised to see him, ran out to 
meet him. “Has anything happened to you, 
sir?” she asked. “ Yes,” he replied, “ Siloam 
is founded.” “ Ah,” she answered, “ I thought 
you would end by doingso, sir.” “ Tears min- 
gled with her laughter, ” he adds, “ the parson- 
age received a new baptism : we invited thither 
the lame, the maimed, the disabled, the blind. 

Of course the parsonage would soon not hold 
its inmates. John Bost bought two hovels on 
a rising ground not far from “ Bethesda, ” and 
after cleansing and refitting, dedicated “ Siloam” 
to the new service. Since then “Siloam” has be- 
come a large family and he has removed it to 
a large property, having meadows and gardens. 

For a few years only could he permit himself 
to rest easy in his already overcrowded life. 
Epilepsy, that worst form of evil, save sin, now 
appealed to him ; and as before, he could not re- 
ceive the sufferers. He writes,““On my desk 
lay a packet of letters marked ‘ Epileptics.’ It 
was right that I should spread before me all 
those letters that accused me of isdifference, 
and of lack of love towards these sufferers. 
But no! I was not indifferent to their fate. 

The church and the three asylums absorbed 
my whole time. Resources often failed me, 
which drove me well nigh to despair. ” 

Soon after this time a young girl was placed 
in “ Bethesda” subject to fearful attacks of epi- 
lepsy, her guardians had concealed the fact, lest 
John Bost should refuse her admission. He 
was sent for one day in much haste, and found 
the poor idiots, the lame and the sick, in a state 
of fearful agitation, the poor girl in the midst 
in violent convulsions. The superintendent 
stood by speechless with terror. ‘“ At last says 
John Bost, “they said to me, ‘Oh! sir, what a 
misfortune,” The language of my heart was, 
‘Oh ! what a good thing. This illness will be 
for the’ glory of God.’ I resolved to write to 
these unhappy ones and to say ‘Come.’ ” 

At this period John Bost went to Paris to 
plead the cause for his asylums in the “ Eglise 
de la Redemption.” When he approached the 
subject of proposing a new asylum, he felt his 
heart fail. At last he exclaimed in a trembling 
voice, “ A new asylum is about to be founded 
in your midst, oh friends of the afflicted! ” 
Murmurs of disapprobation were heard in all 
parts of the house. “I leaned upon the desk, ” 
wrote John Bost, “ and looked to Jesus for help. 
Then I uttered these words, ‘ It is for the epi- 
leptics, for the epileptics, for the epileptics!’ I 
could say no more, my eyes overflowing with 
tears. The venerable president drew near me 
and taking both my hands said with feeling, ‘ I 
will give you a thousand francs, and if necessary, 
I will give you more.’ Order being restored, for 
the audience had been talking loud, I related 
the scene with the young girl, and read the let- 
ters of the applicants. My cause was gained. 
At the close of the meeting, a widow without 
children offered herself as superintendent of 
‘Ebenezer.’ She was recommended to me as 
worthy of all confidence. 

“ As I was leaving the church a friend clap- 
ped me on the back and said, ‘ You know how 


to get around us. I declared when you started 
your last asylum that if you ever opened another 
I would withdraw my subscription. But I shall 
continue it, and you may put me down for five 
hundred francs more.’ ” 

After this John Bost was forced to found 
“ Bethel” for epileptic boys. 

Twenty years afterward, John Bost found it 
quite impossible to make his meeting-house hold 
the congregation. But he hesitated to build 
another, saying to his friend: “Though a well 
filled house elevates the soul, an empty one has 
a chilling effect.” At last, one motive over- 
came his reluctance. 
his asylums were excluded from the meeting- 
house, because their infirmities rendered them 
repulsive. At last he built a new house. The 
sittings for the epileptics were really little chap- 
els, separated from the body of the room, and 
with lattice veils before them. The invalids 
can see, hear and unite in all the services with- 
out being seen ; and if any one is seized with a 
fit, a rolled-up mattress is immediately unfolded, 
and the patient silently conveyed to the open 
air, through a door communicating with the 
garden. The delight of these poor creatures in 
their meeting-house is unspeakable. John Bost 
says he can never forget their exclamations: 
“Oh! we shall now form a part of the meeting ; 
we are no longer poor, despised ones. !” 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Cabbage Worms.—A writer in “ Vicks Mag- 
azine” recommends sprinkling the worms with 
fine dust as soon as they appear. This will 
kill the worms and not injure the cabbage. 


Serpents in a Mass.—At some seasons of the 
year snakes are apt to congregate together in 
numbers twisting and coiling about each other. 

I myself have seen this in a lane in Essex, 
which was much infested with them. I was too 
frightened even to try to ascertain how many 
there were, but it looked a formidable mass. 
The celebrated Humboldt thus describes such 
a conglomeration, as he saw it in his travels. 
“In the savannahs of Essequibo, in Guiana, I 
saw a most wonderful, most terrible spectacle. 
We were ten men on horseback, two of whom 
took the lead, in order to sound the passages, 
whilst I prefered to skirt the green forests. 
One of the black men who formed the vanguard 
returned at full gallop, and said to me,‘ Come 
here, sir, and see serpants in a pile.’ He point- 
ed out to me something elavated in the middle of 
the savannah, which appeared like a pile of 
arms. One of my companions then said, ‘This 
must be one of those assemblages of serpents 
which heap themselves on each other after a 
violent tempest. I have heard of such, but 
never seen any ; let us be cautious, and not go 
to near.” When we were within twenty paces of 
it, the terror of our horses prevented our nearer 
approach ; to which, however, none of us were 
inclined. Suddenly the pyramidal mass became 
agitated ; frightful hissings issued from it, thous- 
ands of serpents rolled spirally on each other, 
shot their hideous heads out of the circle, pre- 
senting their fiery eyes to us. I own I was one 
of the first to draw back, but when I saw this 
formidable phalanx remain at its post, and ap- 
pear to be more disposed for defence than offence, 
I rode around it, in order to view its mode of 
offering battle. I then sought what could be 
the design of this numerous assemblage; and 
I concluded that this species of serpent (boa) 
dreaded some colossal enemy, which might be 


Many of the inmates of 





& great serpent or cayman, and they unite them. 


selves, after having seen thisenemy, in order ty | 


attack or resist him in a mass.”—WSelected, 


For “THE FRrignp,” 
Well might the Royal Psalmist exclaim: 


“Lord what is man that thou art mindful of 
him or the son of man that thou visitest him!” 
When we realize that He watches over us hour 
by hour, day by day, and year by year; that He 
in tender love to the work of his own h 
warns us of evil, condemns for disobedience, 
when we turn aside from following the gentle 
voice which speaks unto us: “ This is the way, 
walk thou in it ;” and when strengthened to obey, 
how He soothes us with his love, and followi 
on to know Him, he will lead us on step by step 
in the high-way of holiness that he hath cast 
up for his redeemed ones to walk in. How can 
we turn away from such unutterable mercy, 
choosing our own path, rebelling against the 
light and grace that is in adorable condescen- 
sion dispensed to lead us back into the state of 
purity from which our first parents by transgree 
sion fell. How can we resist the offers of re 
deeming love through Him who came to seek 
and save the lost ? who laid down his precious life 
for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity, 
that we should not henceforth live to ourselves, 
but to him who died for us and rose again. 

Oh that all the dear youth might in the morn 
ing of life dedicate their lives unto Him, whois 
thus watching over them, and pleading with 
them, to come unto Him and liv@& Oh! enter 
into covenant with Him who thus raises desires 
after holiness. A perpetual covenant never to 
be forgotten, and He who is rich in mercy will 
forgive your many backslidings, and love you 
freely, and will enable you to fill the places He 
designs for you, to his glory; and if faithful to 
the end, will crown you with immortality and 
eternal life, “ reserved for all who are kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation 
It is to you dear young people that we must 
look for a succession of standard bearers to sup- 
port the precious testimonies transmitted to us 
through much suffering. Shall they be permit- 
ted to fall to the ground? Nay; if you will not 
suffer the great Master Builder to fashion you 
with his own hand for his service, others will 
be called from the highways and hedges, for 
the Lord will have a people to show forth his 
praise, that are not afraid or ashamed of his 
testimonies. The Lord is as able now as in any 
age of the world to raise up, qualify and anoint 
sons and daughters for his work. 

In the rise of this Society children held meet- 
ings in places when their parents had been taken 
by cruel hands to prison. The Lord’s power is 
the same, and those who yield up all to his keep- 
ing will know a refuge—a safe hiding place 
from all that would harm the precious life, and 
nothing can wrest out of his hands whilst they 
live chaste in his fear. To Him I commend 
you who is able to build you up and give you 
an inheritance among those who are sanctified. 


ABIGAIL VAIL. 
Paiian’A, Tenth Month 6th, 1892. 
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Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends commenced 
its business sittings on Second-day, Ninth Mo. 
26th, at Stillwater, near Barnesville, in Belmont 
County, Ohio. The Yearly Meeting of Mini 
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jers and Elders convened on the preceding Sev- 
enth<lay. In order that Friends from a dis- 
tance might have a day longer in order to reach 
their homes, after the close of the business meet- 
ings, and before the arrival of the First-day of 
the week, it was decided by the Yearly Meeting 
to commence its sittings in future on the Seventh- 
day preceding the last First-day in the Ninth 
Month—the Select Meeting to be held on Sixth- 


Friends appeared briefly in testimony and two 
in prayer. On the whole it was a pretty com- 
fortable meeting, but there was not that depth 
of feeling and degree of solemnity that we are 
sometimes favored with. 

In the afternoon, there were several short ap- 
pearances, and a loving Friend expressed the 
concern he felt that all malice and ill-will 
might be eradicated from our hearts, for God is 
love, and we could not be fitted for Heaven, 
while we indulged in such feelings. 

After a considerable time had elapsed a Friend 
delivered a discourse, showing that a mere pro- 
fession of religion was not sufficient to save the 
soul, The religion of Christ includes an experi- 
ence of the transforming power of grace on the 
heart. We might join any religious denomina- 
tion, and carefully observe the ordinances it 
prescribes, but nothing would bring peace ex- 
cept the Lord’s power. Christ is the resurrec- 
tion and the life; He alone holds the key, and 
is able to unlock the mysteries of the kingdom, 
Ke. 

Great stillness reigned over the large audi- 
ence. A Friend soon afterwards arose, who had 
been strongly impressed with the declaration— 
“If the word spoken by angels was steadfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience re- 
ceived its just recompense and reward, how shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation.” 
From this followed a very earnest appeal to 
those present, not to neglect the Divine mercy, 
but to open the doors of their hearts to the 
heavenly visitant who was knocking for admis- 
sion there. 

This was felt to be a very favored meeting. 

On Second-day (Ninth Mo. 26th), the busi- 
ness meeting commenced. The former Clerk, 
Barclay Stratton, having deceased, Barclay 
Smith was appointed for the day, and subse- 
quently, on the report of the Representatives, 
continued at the table. 

The certificates for ministers in attendance, 
and epistles from New England, Canada, West- 
ern, lowa, and Kansas Yearly Meetings were 
read, and a committee appointed to essay replies 
to these epistles. 

Reference was made to the condition of those 
Friends who were endeavoring to maintain a 
testimony to our original principles, amid great 
discouragements, owing to many of their fellow- 
members having adopted views and practices 
inconsistent with the doctrines of Friends. It 
was felt that these had a claim on the sympa- 
thies and help of those more favorably situated. 
No official action was contemplated. 

In the meeting on Third-day, at one time 
there seemed a danger of Friends branching off 
into matters unconnected with the business be- 
fore the meeting; but this tendency was checked 
by one of the elders, who forcibly reminded the 
members of the need there was to adhere to the 
business they had met to transact—which at 
this sitting was the consideration of the Queries 
and answers. 

In connection with our testimony against war, 
the evil effects of “ Decoration Day” were spoken 
of, as tending to keep alive a military spirit ; 
and a caution was expressed by a Friend against 
visiting the proposed “ World’s Fair” at Chi- 
cago, which was to be opened by a grand mili- 
= display. 

n Fourth-day, a public meeting for worship 
was held, which was a time of Divine favor. 
Among the points brought to view by those who 
spoke, one was the discipline through which the 
Christian is led. By yielding to early Divine 
visitations, the soul may be bowed in reverence 


day. 
There were in attendance, with certificates, 
ret E. Boone and companion from Canada, 
and Eli H. Harvey from the Western Yearly 
Meeting; Henry T. Outland of North Carolina 
was also there, but as the Yearly Meeting to 
which he belongs is not in unity with that of 
Ohio, it was not thought to be in order to read 
his certificate or to take official notice of his 
resence, although there were many manifesta- 
tions in a private way of the unity felt with him 
and his services. A number of other Friends 
were present from Canada, Philadelphia, North 
Carolina and Western Yearly Meetings. 

The mingling together in religious exercise 
and in social intercourse at such times, of Friends 
from different sections, has a tendency to bind 
together as members of the same household of 
faith those who are separated by outward loca- 
tion and who belong to different organizations. 

On First-day, meetings for worship were held 
in the fore and after-noon. As usual they were 
very largely attended, many besides Friends 
being present. The First-day preceding the 
Yearly Meeting has gradually grown (as in 
other places in the South and West), to be a 
season for the gathering together of great multi- 
tudes of people from a circuit of many miles; 
not only to attend the meetings for worship, but 
also to meet with their acquaintances, and to 
have the social enjoyment of a well-ordered and 
respectable pic-nic. This, of course, brings some 
exercise and care to those who have charge of 
se order in and about the meeting-house. 

t was an interesting sight to see the multitude 
of riding vehicles, and the numerous groups of 
people seated on the grass in the shade of the 
trees. All seemed orderly and quiet—but the 
morning meeting was long in becoming settled, 
as newcomers were continually entering the 
house. 

The slight annoyance this occasioned may 
well be patiently borne, when these religious 
— are so conducted as to give reason- 
able ground for hope that serious impressions 
are made on the minds of those assembled, and 
that they are made to understand more fully the 
spiritual nature of true religion. 

These large gatherings on the grounds of the 
meeting give an opportunity for the extensive 
distribution of tracts and religious books, which 
has tosome extent been made use of ; but proba- 
bly much more might be profitably done in that 
direction. It would be well, before the time for 
another annual gathering comes around, for 
some Friends, particularly the members of the 
Book Committee, to provide themselves with an 
abundant supply of suitable material, and make 
arrangements for its distribution. 

When the morning meeting had become pretty 
well settled, a brief explanation was made (for 
the benefit of those not acquainted with our way 
of worship) of the belief of the Society of Friends 
as to the right performance of Divine worship, 
and of the need that each individual should seek 
to draw near to God in spirit, and to feel his 
tlemnizing presence, for worship was an indi- 
vidual act, which no one could perform for an- 
other, &c. After a time of silence several 


and enabled to intercede for mercy, and favored 
to feel the assurance that its sins are forgiven. 
But after that, there are many trials and bap- 
tisms to be passed through, so that the vessel 
“— be prepared to hold the holy oil. 


ne Friend revived the prediction of Moses— 


“A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren like unto me; Him 
shall ye hear in all things, whatsoever He shall 
say unto you. 
every soul that will not hear that Prophet shall 
be destroyed from among the people.” 
Prophet was Christ, and we were earnestly ex- 
horted to hearken to and obey Him. 


And it shall come to pass, that 


This 


On Fifth-day, the list of ministers and elders 


deceased during the previous year, was read. 
The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings con- 
tained a memorial addressed to the Congress of 
the United States, requesting them to ratify the 
treaty to keep liquor and firearms out of the 
Congo territory. 
lication of a Memoir of Ann Branson, a minis- 
ter who had been greatly beloved and valued. 
A copy of this was directed to be furnished 
gratuitously to every family in the Yearly Meet- 
ing; and the remainder to be sold at cost price, 
fifty cents per copy. 


It also approved of the pub- 


An addition of five members was made to the 


Meeting for Sufferings, to fill vacancies in the 
Yearly Meeting’s representation. 


Reports on education gave the number of 


school children at 589, of whom about one-half 
were being educated under the care of Friends. 
An appropriation of $250 was made to aid in 
this work for the ensuing year. 


The report of the Boarding School gives the 


average number of pupils in the winter session 
as about fifty-three, and in the summer session, 
as about eleven. 
$1,000 for repairs and improvements had caused 
the expenses to exceed the income by about $500. 
This institution is very economically conducted ; 
and it seems very desirable that an addition 
should be made to its endowment fund, so that 
it may educate an increased number of those 


An expenditure of nearly 


who are unable to pay the cost of board and 


tuition. 


Sixth-day was the final sitting of the Yearly 
Meeting. Early in the morning a visit was 
paid to the Men’s Meeting by a woman Friend, 
who spoke of the necessity of keeping to moder- 
ation in business and in the manner of living, 
and cautioned us against joining secret societies. 

The report of the committee to look after the 
welfare of the Fox Indians in Iowa was inter- 
esting. They had paid them two visits during 
the year, in the last one of which Louisa Smith 
(formerly of Tunesassah) had joined. These 
Indians have a United States Agent who seems 
sincerely desirous of promoting their welfare. 
He had decreased the amount of intemperance 
among them, by arresting and subjecting to a 
short imprisonment every Indian found drunk. 
He had to a large extent kept out a class of low 
whites, who had been in the way of intruding 
on the Indian lands, by going there himself 
every day of the week except one. The lands 
they hold have been purchased by their own 
money, and they have added to them during 
the past year 1,650 acres, out of the funds re- 
ceived from the United States for the sale of 
their Oklahoma lands. They have now about 
2,900 acres, mostly fertile soil. There has been 
much improvement in the character of their 
dwellings, and in the number of wagons, teams, 
and other agricultural appliances; and their 
prospects seem hopeful. 

Six women Friends were added to the com- 
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mittee, heretofore consisting exclusively of men. 

Epistles were produced for the Yearly Meet- 
ings with which Ohio corresponds, the conclud- 
ing Minute read, and after a time of solemn 
silence, the meeting separated. 

A visitor to Ohio Yearly Meeting notices the 
absence of loved Friends, who in former years 
took an active part in its proceedings, but who 
have been removed from the church militant 
on earth to the church triumphant in Heaven. 
But the same Divine power which qualified them 
for the work of their day has been extended to 
others, so that the religious weight and dignity 
of this Body of Friends has been well preserved ; 
and there are encouraging evidences that the 
Head of the Church is bestowing precious gifts 
upon sons and daughters. In divers parts of the 
Yearly Meeting there is an increase in the num- 
ber of those who are constrained to open their 
mouths in testimony, to the comfort of their 
friends. The differences which formerly existed 
in some places seem largely to have passed away ; 
and there is ground for hope, that if the mem- 
bers are preserved humble and faithful, a period 
of increased prosperity and usefulness will open 
before this branch of our Church. 






























































We have received from one of our correspond- 
ents a strongly written article, entitled “ Who 
is responsible?” We decline to publish it in 
full, because it would be considered as too 
strongly political. Yet we have sympathy with 
its general purpose, which is to press upon its 
readers the measure of responsibility which rests 
upon every voter in our land for the manner in 
which he exercises the right of franchise, especi- 
ally in connection with the evils resulting from 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and the 
a sanction given to them by licensing their 
sale. 






































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrtep States.—The United States Supreme Court 
has affirmed the judgment of the Michigan Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality of the Miner 
law, providing for the election of Presidential electors 
by Congressional districts, instead of by the State as a 
whole. The Court holds thatthe fourteenth amend- 
ment did not limit the right of a State to fix a mode 
of choosing electors. The conceded effect of the de- 
cision is to give a part at least of the Michigan elec- 
toral vote to Cleveland. The decision of the’Court was 
unanimous. 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin on the 
cotton industry of the United States. It says that 
“one of the most gratifying features of the situation 
is the extension of this industry in the South, where 
a marked addition is shown in the number of cotton 
mills established and successfully operated. The mag- 
nitude of this movement is demonstrated by the fact 
that the consumption of raw cotton in the Southern 
States in 1890 exceeded that of 1880 by 166,808,889 
pounds, while in New England, the chief seat of this 
manufacture, the excess of consumption of 1890 over 
that of 1880 was only 173,317,834 pounds.’ 

According to an exchange, the total annual issue of 
copies of papers in the United States is estimated to 
be 3,481,610,000. 

The 400th anniversary of the landing of Colum- 
bus in America, was celebrated with an unprece- 
dented display in New York last week. The pa- 
rades commenced on Second-day the 10th instant. 
The feature of the 11th was a naval review, and 
the culmination onthe 12th—the actual anniversary 
—was a military parade, in which 35,000 troops were 
in line. It is supposed that a million spectators were 
on Broadway and Fifth Avenue on the 12th. 

It is announced from Chicago that Charles T. 
Yerkes, the street railway magnate, has authorized the 
Chicago University to contract for the largest telescope 
on earth. The object glass of the new instrument will 
be 45 inches in diameter, or 11 inches larger than the 
great Lick instrument. To build and equip the obser- 
vatory will cost $500,000. 

Chicago is to erect an aluminum building. 

























































overrun with wolves this year, the animals having 
committed great depredations among the sheep. 


$1625 by the Luzerne County 
Schumacker, a saloon keeper, who sold liquor to the 


in that condition Watkins was run over on the rail- 
road and killed. 


13th instants, is reported to have been the severest 
ever known there, and extended into Utah and Wy- 
oming. 
the level, while in the mountain cuts it was eighteen 
feet deep in some places. Travel was blocked, tele- 
graph wires down and the rotary snow plows put to 
work endeavoring to clear the roads. 
cattle perished on the plains, and it is reported that 
several persons lost their lives. 
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The mountainous counties of western Texas are 
Susannah Watkins has been awarded a verdict of 
Jourt against John 


laintiff’s husband until he was intoxicated. While 


A storm which raged over Colorado on the 12th and 


In the latter State snow was five feet deep on 


Thousands of 


On the 11th instant, the Grand Jury in Pittsburhg, 


sitting in the treason cases against the Homestead 
strikers, and the murder and conspiracy charges 
against H. C. Frick and other officials of the Carnegie 
Steel Company and the Pinkerton detectives, brought 
in true bills in all the cases. 


There were 390 deaths reported in this city last 
week, being 29 more than the previous week, and 8 
less than the corresponding week of last year. Ofthe 
foregoing 184 were males and 206 females; 42 died of 
consumption; 37 of diphtheria; 34 of heart diseases; 31 
of pneumonia; 22 of marasmus; 16 of old age; 13 of 
Bright’s disease ; 13 of convulsions; 11 of cholera in- 
fantum; 10 of cancer and 10 of inanition. 

Markets, &c.—U.58. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 1144 a 115}; 
currency 6’s, 107 a 117. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 8c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.00 a $16.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $14.00 a 15.00. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., extras, 

2.25 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.25; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.85; Western 
winter, clear, $3.40 a $3.75; do. do., straight, $3.75 a 
$4.10; winter patent, $4.10 a $4.40; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.25 a $3.75; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.25; do., patent, 
$4.35 a $4.60; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
—Supplies were under good control, and prices were 
steady at $3.65 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 75} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn,49 a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 38} a 39 cts. 
3eEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4§ cts. ; common, 5} a 4} cts.; culls, 2} 
cts. a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3} cts. 

SHeerp AND Lamps.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 
4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4} a 44 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; 
culls, 2a 3} cts. Lambs, 4 a 64 cts. 


Hocs.—Good Western, 8} a 8 cts. ; other Western, 


8 a 84 cts. 


Forrian.—The political incident of the week in 
Great Britain was the first bye-election since the gen- 
As was foreshadowed, the Liberals lost 
Never- 
theless the loss is felt by the Liberals, who had origi- 


eral election. 
a seat, but by the narrow majority of three. 


nally only a majority of forty, which is now reduced 
to thirty-eight. 
originally announced. 


gloom over the Liberals. 


and Ireland last week. 


and became impassable. 
pended, and all the public buildings were closed. 


Rotherham was covered with three feet of water. 
the oldest inhabitant. 
pletely diverted from the usual channels. 
age to property is enormous. 


by the floods. 


moved their effects from their homes. 


Public attention in Berlin is chiefly directed to the 
Military bill, which not a single journal, except the 
The recent pretty 
general belief that a crisis was impending in the 
Prussian Cabinet, arising from the divergence of 
views in regard to the bill, has become greatly modi- 


Government organs, supports. 





















fied. Even the opposition now admit that there jy 
little ground for any such belief. 
the Prussian Cabinet no active opposition was offered 
to the measure. The Ministry accepted the bill o 
condition that the extra expenditure involved bg 
borne by the Empire, and not by Prussia alone. The 
assurance of Chancellor von Caprivi on the point 
peared to be satisfactory to them. 
Minister of Finance, from whom the strongest o 
sition to the measure was expected, contented himself 
with explaining the financial results of the bill. The 
Radical journals sarcastically comment upon what 
they term The submission of the Ministry. The 
Centre party still maintains a show of opposition, but 
there is no lack of evidence that a large section of the 
_— will support the bill if slight modifications are 
made. 


Emperor has signed Count Von Caprivi’s Mili 
bill, and has empowered the Chancellor to dissolye 
the Reichstag in case it refuses to approve the meas. 
ure. This step he took on Saturday, after having read 
a long report on the bill from the Chancellor, The 
additional annnal expenditure required will be 57, 
500,000 marks.” 


era is spreading throughout the whole of Southwest- 
ern Russia, 
subsiding. 


Seventh Month 25th, 1135 cases of cholera and 563 

















The result of the Lichfield election 
contest has been the confirmation of the Conservative 
member’s election by an increased majority over that 
These events have thrown a 


Heavy rains occurred in different parts of England 


At Castleford,1n Yorkshire, the sewers burst under 
the strain of the great volume of water rushing 
through them, and as a result the streets were flooded 
Business was, of course, sus- 


The Manchester and Sheffield Railway line near 


The floods in Yorkshire are the most serious that 
have ever occurred in that country in the memory of 
Railway traffic has been com- 
The dam- 
A bridge at Selby, on 
the York and Doncaster Railway, has been destroyed 
Thousands of acres of land are sub- 
merged in the Barnsley District, and many, people 





Ata meeting of 


Miquel, Prussian 


A dispatch of the 17th, from Berlin, says: “The 


The Standard’s Odessa correspondent says that chol- 
In other parts of Europe the disease is 
The Brussels Board of Health reports that from 


deaths from the disease occurred in Belgium. 

The Shanghai correspondent of the Standard says: 
“The crews of ten British sealing vessels which had 
been seized by Russian cruisers and brought to Vla- 
divostock complain bitterly of the barbarous treatment 
to which they allege they were subjected at the hands 
of their captors.” 

It is reported that a valuable discovery of nitrates 
has been found near Mount Darwin, in the direction 
of the Hanyani River, South Africa. The deposit, 
which consists of pure nitrate of potassium, lies in 
beds varying in thickness from three feet to twenty 
feet, and extending over an area of some twenty miles, 
A rich bed of plumbago has also been found in the 
same neighborhood. This latter lies in the alluvium, 
but is very pure, and it is stated that there is a suffi- 
cient quantity to be worked for fifty years. 

A bloody and decisive battle was fought outside of 
Caracas, Venezuela, week before last, the revolutionists 
under General Crespo utterly routing the Government 
forces, and triumphantly entering Caracas This is the 
culmination of the trouble that has long been brewing 
in the little Republic on account of the dictatorship of 
President Palacio, who was driven out of the country, 
but was succeeded in office and in arbitrary dis 
of popular will by the Vice-President, Villegas Pulido. 
The Constitutional Government will be re-established, 
doubtless with General Crespo as President. 

On the 12th inst. United States Secretary of State 
Foster instructed Minister Scruggs, by cable, that if the 
new Government of Venezuela was fully established in 
possession of the power of the nation, and accepted by 
the people, he should make formal recognition of it. 





NOTICES. 
Westtown Boarpineo Scnoou.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia, Tenth Month 21st, at 
1] A. M. 
The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A. M. 
Witiram Evans, Clerk, 





Westrown BoarptnG Scnooit.—Trains leaving 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7:17 and 8:48 
A. M., 2:53 and 4:35 p. M., for Westtown, are regularly 
met at the station. 

Z. Hates, Sup’t. 








Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Flushing, 0., 
Ninth Month 23rd, 1892, James Hervey Dewess, of 
Paoli, Pa., to Emma J. BRANSON, daughter of David and 
Sarah H. Branson, of Flushing. 

——, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Winona, O., Ninth 

Month Ist, 1892, Beysamrin F. Wurrson, of Rosemont, 
son of Thomas H. and Phebe P. Whitson (the latter 
deceased), to ANNA Masters, daughter of Joseph and 
Esther Masters, of Winona. 
, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Winona, 0., Ninth 
Month ist, 1892, EctsnA K. BrantincHam, son of 
Cyrus and Sara K. Brantingham, to MAry A. MASTERS, 
— of Joseph and Esther Masters, all of Winona, 
Ohio. 
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